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FROM MY SOFA. 
THE BLESSING OF DEATH. 


A patcH of turquoise blue above a crumbling, sunbaked, 
yellow wall, a grey cat with blinking green eyes on the top of 
the said wall, a tuft of dark-red wall-flowers, with one broken 
twig swaying backwards and forwards in the warm noonday 
breeze,—so much and no more I see from the semi-cool depths 
of my chintz-covered pillows. How hot it is everywhere, and 
how still! Not a sound but the drowsy ticking of the kitchen 
clock below ; not a cloudlet on that bit of dazzling blue ; not 
a flicker in Grimalkin’s lashes. The very flies speckling yon- 
der yellow wall seem to have got tired of buzzing round, and 
to have settled down for their noonday sleep. Will that rest- 
less branch of orange-coloured blossoms never leave off flap- 
ping to and fro against the dusty bricks; never tire of 
bruising the bright petals, and battering the pale stem? For 
more than an hour it has never ceased to beat against the 
cruel wall, till now the stalk is nearly cut through; and the 
tuft of green and gold dangles by one torn fibre. If I could 
rise I would stretch out my hand to pluck the poor mutilated 
flower out of its agony, and put it in this glass of cold (no, 
tepid) water beside me; but, alas! that is out of my power 
and— 

There! one last heave, and in a moment spray and flower 
gone, fluttering down on to the hot pavement of the court- 
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yard. Pussy opens her eyes, stretches her round neck, and 
goes to sleep again. The flies rise into the air in a tiny black 
cloud, and then settle back again. There is a glimmer of 
something green on the dusty flags below, and all is quiet and 
at rest. 

Rest! What a wonderful thing it is! Fancy such a trifle 
as that having power to disturb one, or a feeling of peace com- 
ing over the mind with that motionless sprig of gaudy blossoms 
in the courtyard! Perhaps it is only the fretful irritability of 
sickness ; or perhaps my inborn dislike to the sight of suffer- 
ing which makes me breathe more freely now that flower is 
gone. Better it should drop and die and fade away under the 
warm, blue sky, than go on beating out a bruised, mangled 
life against the unyielding stones. Better for us, far better, to 
drop and die and be at rest rather than go on struggling and 
fighting for a brief day more of life: a handful of toilsome, 
weary existence, 

The philosophers of the first French Revolution christened 
death ‘an eternal sleep.” The Arabs of the desert have an 
old proverb, “ Man is better sitting than standing ; lying down 
than sitting ; dead than lying down.” The Pagans of Greek 
and Rome carved beautiful marble figures of sleep over the 
doors of their mausoleums, and bore their dead crowned with 
myrtle and attended by soft music to the grave. Indians and 
savages, whose whole life is a struggle and a battle, not alone 
with their own race, but with the beasts of the forest, and even 
Nature herself, sit down in calm, uncomplaining placidity to 
await the approach of death. Why is it, 1 wonder, that among 
Christians only, and more especially Christians of our own day, 
the Physician of all our ills should be regarded as a King of 
Terror, and the one natural, imperative, immutable, and univer- 
sal ending to every life, good or bad, pleasant or painful, should 
be shunned, ignored, and dreaded with a childish terror; a 
shrinking repugnance and loathing far beyond that awakened 
by the direst pains or punishment of existence ? 

We all know that, at least, life is a short and difficult jour- 
ney. We all long now and then for the fulfilment of that verse 
so dear to many an aching, tired heart, “ Where the wicked 
cease from troubling and the weary are at rest.” We actually 
in the Burial Service do thank God fer delivering our brothers 
from the miseries of this world. We are fretted by unkindness, 
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chafed by poverty, martyred by bodily suffering ; and yet—yet 
we cling to life as if the mere fact of existence was as great a 
blessing to be desired as dissolution is a curse to be feared and 
avoided ; and not only young and thoughtless people, but grown 
men and women—Christians, strong and sensible in all else, 
suffering, world-worn human beings all, or nearly all, share this 
strange, irrational perversity. 

Why on earth should this be? God knows, not 1; and yet, 
if you won't be shocked, I fancy, do you know, that it is 
greatly owing to our pastors and masters, and to the teachings 
instilled into us from our earliest infancy. Every member of 
the English Church is taught to thank God daily for his, or 
her, “ creation, preservation,” etc., and to pray that this preser- 
vation may be, among other evils, from “sudden death.” 
Well, in my heart of hearts, I never say either prayer without 
a mental negative both against the blessing and the punish- 
ment aforenamed. We thank God for our creation! Yes, and 
perhaps it is well to do so, for it is his work and “ all the works 
of the Lord are good”; but we should thank Him equally for 
our extinction. Had we never been created we should have 
lost nothing, for we should never have been cognizant of any- 
thing to lose. We should have suffered nothing, neither sin- 
ned nor sorrowed. No ill could ever have come to us, for we 
should never have been. Now, with our creation, we are 
indeed given the chance of a bliss beyond all human ken; 
but that bliss is only to be purchased by a life of toil and 
pain: can only be reached through the merciful gates of 
Death ; and yet we cry out at its approach: and fret and 
struggle and fight for a few days more of an existence which 
must come to an end some day; and which, at the best, is 
but a poor fore-taste of the joy in store for us. 

What fools we must be! 

Well, but sudden death? Oh! yes, I’ll tell you what made 
me think of that. Nothing more nor less than a couple of 
prints which decorate the drab-coloured walls of this apart- 
ment. The first (I dare say you’ve seen it in many a shop 
window) is called “ After the Battle,’ a summer evening with 
a calm, sunny sky, a bit of roadside beside a trampled corn- 
field, a dead soldier boy lying across the footway with a peasant 
girl holding his head on her knee and looking down half won- 
deringly, half pityingly, on the white, upturned face. 
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That’s all, and I dare say you know it by heart; but it 
brought the words “ battle and murder and sudden death ” into 
my head ; and as in a vision I seemed to see that soldier boy 
one short hour before. He is full of health and strength and 
youthful energy. His pulse is beating quick, his veins glowing 
with pleasure and excitement. Before, behind, around him on 
every side, tramp stern and steady, a thousand gallant men ; all 
wearing the same livery, all marching under the same flag, all 
bent on one and the same object—Death ! death to another or 
themselves. Above, the sun shines calmy down on them from a 
fair, blue summer sky, without speck or spot to mar its daz- 
zling purity. Below, from the corncrake at their feet, a lark 
soars, singing jubilantly, from his soon-to-be trampled nest. 
One of the men looks after the bird with a half sigh, and turns 
to our lad, saying, 

“Do you remember the lark’s nest we found in the old 
Farm meadow, Jack ? when you were courting little Nellie. 
That was a pleasant day, was’nt it old fellow ?” 

“Ay, that was a pleasant day;” and pleasanter yet fol- 
lowed it; and yet, bright as they were, Jack has left them all 
for this. Perhaps never in his whole life has he felt gladder, 
prouder—even better than now, when marching at the head of 
his regiment to the battle whose end is death. He even laughs, 
as he nods his fair young head in assent; and then—in the 
very act—before he can even speak—a tiny puff of white smoke 
bursts out of a thicket hard by; there is a sharp “ thring ” in 
the air, and—the boy is gone! fallen flat on his face ; shot 
through the heart; dead at—nay under the very feet of the 
friend he was addressing. Lift him up now, little peasant 
girl, if you will. You may come out safely ; for they have all 
passed on. No one flagging, no one even looking behind for 
the gap in ranks, soon to be so terribly thinned. “ Poor Jack ! 
he’s gone.” That is all,—and what more would you have after 
all? Yes, raise the young head, stroke back the sunny curls, 
wipe the dust gently from the white face, and there it lies before 
you, bright with the same careless smile it last wore in life: a 
smile graven for all eternity on the marble features. 

T'hat is sudden death ! 

I’ll turn round on my sofa now, please. Slowly, for I’m 
not very strong; but I want to show you the other picture—a 
darkened room, with a curtained bed, on which lies the wasted 
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figure of a dead man—a clergyman standing by—a doctor put- 
ting up his watch—a weeping widow being led from the room 
by her daughters and friends. A very common-place portrait 
of a very lugubrious subject; but I mean to go back an hour 
there, and enter the sick room. There on the soft, shadowed 
couch, lies a poor, fevered, half-delirious wretch, struggling 
vainly with the bitter bodily pain which even clouds his mind 
with semi-insanity. He is apparently a Christian, a tolerably 
good, well-meaning man; but he knows there is not one day of 
his life which has gone down pure and unsullied to the Eternal 
record. He knows too that his time for better doing is over. 
He is dying. His friends cluster round the bed, weeping and 
bewailing. A minister of God prays and warns and reminds 
him of the terrors of the fast approaching death, unless he “ be 
perfect, even as his Father in heaven is perfect.” The doctor 
taxes every nerve, and adds doubly and trebly to his sufferings 
by striving to keep alive the poor flickering frame of existence. 
And yet, he cannot live. He cannot move, or think, or even 
pray. He knows death is dreadful, because he has dreaded it 
all his life: dreaded it so much that he has put the very idea of 
it away from him; but he never thought it would come yet 
awhile. He has been ill so long, has suffered so much, is so 
weak and worn—how can he pray and repent now when even 
to hear what the parson says is wearisome and painful? He 
struggles against the awful hand, ‘already touching him. He 
moans. He even weeps. He is sinking from sheer vital 
exhaustion ; and yet the good clergyman presses him. ‘ Does 
he believe, does he repent?” Yes, yes, to both; but why ? or 
what ? he neither knows nor cares. A merciful torpor is numb- 
ing his poor, suffering, fearful soul. His head drops back, 
and—all is over! The pastor says, ‘A beautiful end. Our 
poor friend died in the act of professing his faith and contrition.” 
The relations creep weeping from the room, unnerved by the 
sight of that pitiful, lingering struggle; and yet—a few hours 
and even those deep lines of fear and suffering which had seemed 
graven on the dead face are gone. Death, so long in coming, 
has wiped all away with a kindly, careful finger ; and the man 
who has died a lingering death of sickness and disease lies there 
calm and peaceful as that soldier lad in his bloody grave far 
away. But, oh! was his death any the happier? Do you think 
those hours of agony and weakness made him more fit to meet 
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his Maker than the blow which at one sharp stroke severed the 
life-thread of that young man ? 

God forbid! Were we to think so in sober earnest, we should 
actually accuse the Author of Justice of an act more heartlessly 
unjust than the worst of men would show to a fellow-creature. 
Our Lord holds in his hands the Keys of Life or Death. His 
fingers turn either lock at the very moment He wills, and has 
willed, from all eternity; and it would be impious to suppose 
that, were a long lingering death necessary, or even essential, to 
inan’s eternal salvation, He, in whose power alone it lies to give 
or withhold, would bestow it capriciously on this or that one, 
while scores and tens of scores are daily hurried out of the 
world at a moment’s notice. Those who assert this must indeed 
have little trust in the love of the Creator who is calling us to 
himself—of the Saviour, who after thirty-three years of pain 
and poverty ended his life sharply and suddenly on the tree of 
Calvary ; and in the midst of his own sufferings could turn to 
ussure a poor dying thief that in that very night he should be 
with Him in Paradise. With him! A coarse, ignorant, de 
praved malefactor, crucified in just punishment for his infamous 
life, who even at the last had uttered no prayer of repentance ; 
but was simply aware that, while there was little hope for him- 
self, it might be well if this mnocent man, this newly-arisen 
prophet of Nazareth should remember him in the next world. 
He forgiven! And can you think Christ will refuse to hear ws ? 

It strikes me very forcibly that I am preaching a sermon ; 
and have taken a broken bit of wall-flower for my text. I 
certainly had no intention of so doing; but lying here on one’s 
sofa, grave thoughts will come into the head even of a girl 
sometimes ; and perhaps I have thought that a girl living in 
the valley of the shadow of death--a girl going so slowly, so 
lingeringly that the beginning of the end seems already far 
away—a girl not good, not saint-like, not stronger or better 
than the general herd; but rather, be it known, weaker, more 
wilful, pleasure-loving, and passionate—may yet do something 
to lift away the morbid terror of death which lies like a heavy 
stone above so many hearts; a dread, too, which has but too 
often brought about its own fulfilment. 

Perhaps some of you have read Defoe’s ‘ History of the 
Plague in London,’ or Harrison Ainsworth’s painful and 
repulsive picture of the same period. I have never chanced 
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to see the former; and the latter is of course only a romance ; 
yet I fancy it must come very near the truth, for it has been 
my fate to be in a great city during a like time of pestilence ; 
and I remember well how the bravest men shrank and cowered 
under the terrible hand of Death then raised visibly above 
them. 

I can see it now, the long, fierce summer days, with the 
thermometer at 90° in the shade ; and never a breath of coolness 
even at night—the white, bald sun glaring down day after day 
out of a blue, bright, blazing vault without one fleck of 
white to break its dazzling, horrible beauty—the hot, white 
haze in the air ; the hot, white houses closed and shuttered and 
empty; the hot, white streets, with blades of grass crop- 
ping up here and there through the dust : the liquid, glassy 
furnace of water flowing like a fiery girdle round three 
sides of the doomed city. I see more—I see the constant 
stream of carriages, carts, and every vehicle that can be 
pressed into the service, carrying men, women, and children 
away, out into the suburbs, the green, leafy Paso del Molino ; 
or the rocky seaside Bugeo ; and I see them taking the pesti- 
lence with them to those same-rural refuges, and there dying 
by tens and twenties in a day, unnursed, undoctored, without 
even the comforts they might have had in their city home. 
Ay, dying in such numbers that the very orange groves and 
vineyards become empoisoned ; and “ quintas” and rose-gar- 
dens are turned into graveyards, to hold the hastily interred 
dead. I see the white, anxious faces of men and women, the 
terrible black cross marking nine out of every ten doors, the 
ceaseless funerals streaming outwards to the great plague pits 
opened below the speedily filled-to-overflowing ‘ Campo 
Santo.” 

I see all this, and leaning on my elbow, I hear the heavy 
roll of the hearse or ambulance, going from house to house ; 
the constant dull tolling of the passing bell, the crackling of 
the great fires burning at every second or third crossing in the 
streets. . . . Oh those fires! '’o my mind they were more 
melancholy than anything else ; for in the midst of that fervid 
summer heat they flared and blazed and threw a red, lurid 
light into houses where husband, wife, and children lay dead 
or dying; while huge columns of black smoke rose into the 
sultry air, and hung like a funeral pall over the scorched and 
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panting city. Why, even the little Spanish “ Gavroches ” who 
would play at leaping through the smouldering piles, shrieking 
and laughing like so many dusky imps—even they felt the in- 
fluence of the time; for in a country and a season where they 
usually almost live on fruit and vegetables, I have seen a huge 
bunch of purple, luscious grapes left on our window-sill and lying 
there untouched until carried away by the “ basureros” or 
dustmen next morning. Indeed, there was an edict against 
the sale of every fruit or green thing whatsoever ; and people 
who could hardly bear the sight of meat constrained them- 
selves to live on that and bread in the time when death wouid 
follow within a couple of hours after partaking of an apple or 
a slice of melon. 

A couple of hours! Yes, that was the general duration of 
the sickness at the worst time ; and often people sickening at 
their villas, a mile or two outside the town, died in the carriage 
which was conveying them to their city home. In those days 
many fled from their nearest relatives. Women forsook their 
posts as nurses and left their fellow women to be cared for by 
men,—or God. Men themselves died—ay, dozens of them— 
from sheer fright: terror, nothing more! aud that was what I 
wanted to remark to you. Fear, the fear of death, was actually 
in nearly half the cases the primary cause of disease. The 
actual harbinger of death itself! Most people, as I have said, 
fled out of town, and in many cases never returned. Of those 
who remained, scarcely one family out of five but had lost one 
member. Many and many perished all together. We, a family 
of ten, stayed all through, in the very heart of the city; and 
never one of us had a day’s sickness from first to last. 

The fact was we had no fear of death. Wecertainly obeyed 
one or two simple rules, to live plainly and to avoid unnecessary 
infection ; but that was all, and we neither talked nor worried 
ourselves about what might be—the best rule of all; for Death 
finding himself no object of dread stayed away ; and we went 
quietly through that terrible time, saddened indeed, but scarcely 
even unnerved by the horrible sights and panic-stricken faces 
around us. 

Now | look back on those days with a sort of reverent awe ; 
for I see that even such a time of trouble was sent in the 
mercy and wisdom of a God, who saw that it was needed ; 
that it was the fast livers, the dissolute, and the pleasure 
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seekers whose own lives had made death a terror to them 
that were the first to be called away; the very ones for 
whom, from the beginning, there was no hope. I saw a 
civil war which had raged for years quenched in the com- 
mon danger. I saw cleanliness for dirt, order for disorder ; a 
fresher, purer, brighter city rismg from out of the desolation 


of the old. 


“Oh! not in cruelty, not in wrath 
The reaper came that day. 
‘Twas an angel visited this green earth, 
And took the flowers away.” 


If we could only look on him as an “angel” always! But, 
alas! the bravest and coolest of us lack courage to welcome 
him when he comes, not for us, but our dear ones. We know 
it may be well for them; we may even know that they are ready 
and willing to go; but which of us can bear to loose their 
hand, and bid them “God speed” on their dark and lonely 
journey ? 

“He giveth His beloved sleep.” Yes, even so; but, oh! 
the agony of watching the approach of that sleep in one near 
and dear to us; the double agony when it is spreading its dark 
shadow over a young and helpless child. You look surprised 
at that, and say, “ But surely we can better afford to lose a 
baby than those older and longer with us?” Perhaps so ; 
and yet to me the first grief is, if shorter, by far the sharper 
of the two; for we know that death may come as a punish- 
ment to a sinner, or a blessing toa saint. We may also feel 
that it would be cruel to grudge the old and weak, the worn 
and weary from their eternal rest. There are even those in 
some families (God grant they be not many) whose lives are 
such that, to those who love them best, death seems the only 
hope, the only haven for them. But how can we say this of a 
little infant, a creature so small, so innocent, so helpless ; 
called into the world only to be reclaimed ; given a few brief 
hours of baby life, and snatched away just as it has nestled 
itself into our heart of hearts? . . . And the worst of it is 
we can do so little for them. Our love is so impotent either 
to succour or to save. 
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For elder people we can read or pray. They tell us 
their needs, and we minister to them; their sufferings, and 
we syinpathize ; their last wishes, and we take a sad pleasure 
in carrying them out; but what of all this can we do fora 
little baby, one’s very own child, whose tiny life seems bound 
up and centred in the love we lavish on it ? 

Oh! ask any mother who has lost an infant what it is to 
sit by and see it suffer and die without her being able to know 
the extent of its pain, or even how to alleviate it; and with 
no guide, no help but the little, feeble wail growing fainter 
and fainter as the hours crawl slowly by; to see the baby 
fingers which used to creep so warmly round her neck now 
hanging stiff and nerveless in her clasp; the pouting, rosebud 
mouth, which has clung to hers many a time and oft in many 
a shower of kisses, growing cold and pale as stone; the 
bright, round eyes, which used to laugh up into hers at first 
awakening, fixed and fading, without one responsive gleam 
to all her tenderness; the little cherub body so wasted that 
even her arms are too hard a resting place; the dimpled 
knees and crumpled rosy feet—feet which used to nestle in 
her palm, and which have been kissed and caressed, ay, 
every crease and dimple in them many and many a time, 
stiffened and rigid and cold—so cold that not all her tender 
chafing, her passionate kisses, her burning, blinding tears can 
ever warm them to life again. Oh, baby, baby! if ever one 
felt tempted to rebel against the Father of all or to distrust 
His love, it was when one saw you, so tiny, so innocent, suf- 
fering and dying—for what ?—what end? or when in the 
utter bitterness of one’s spirit one laid down the little marble 
body, thankful only that all was over—that there was nothing 
more to endure ; and hard and resentful in spirit because an all- 
wise God has seen fit to inflict pain which we would have given 
our own lives to avert, to lend us a little life, and reclaim it 
before spot or stain*has soiled its purity—before it has done 
aught but open our hearts, and draw forth the purest love of 
our natures. 


I am weak and weary enough now; suffering often, griev- 
ing often; but I would rather go through double and treble 
pain and sickness than pass through another trial such as 
that of which I have told you, than sit still and see, not, 
indeed, my own child, but the adopted darling of my heart 
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breathe its last on my knee, and have no power to help or 
keep it. 

Do not mistake me. Do not imagine that as time went on 
I have not grown to recognize the hidden love which I denied 
then; to see that it was “well with the child;” to fold my 
hands in heartfelt thankfulness that it had been taken from 
the evil to come. Yes, I lie here now, and, looking beyond 
that little mound of grassy turf, can see the cherub face not 
pinched by suffering as when it last lay on my breast; but 
bright with glory unspeakable, shining down upon me from 
the blue above, a living witness of our Father’s love—a link, 
perhaps the strongest, too often the only one, between me and 
heaven. There are far worse ways of losing those dear to us 
than death ; and only those who have experienced the secret 
shame, the unutterable sorrow of that bitter truth, will know 
that it is no exaggeration when I say that there is many a 
loving, passionate heart which has cried out to God in anguish 
that its darling was not then lying—dead at his feet, rather 
than living and yet lost; that would sooner see its idol cold 
and lifeless in the grave than know it as it is—a god of brass 
and clay! And how many—how many a sinful, unhappy 
creature has been stayed in his or her downward path by the 
thought of some lost one whose memory alone is powerful to 
stay the act which might have shut them from each other for 
all eternity. 

But I have a friend who does not believe in this reunion of 
hearts in another world ; who quotes the old question of the 
disciples to our blessed Lord about the woman with seven 
husbands, and has no hope of rejoming those she loves best 
in heaven. Now, what shall we say for such as her? What 
consolation has death for these? Verily, verily, I know 
of none; for of all grief theirs’ seems to me the sorest ; 
and well, indeed, may the poet say that “a sorrow’s crown of 
sorrow is remembering happier things,” if each memory of the 
loved one must bring with it the agonizing thought that we 
have lost him for all eternity; that our goodness, our ten- 
derness, our close, clinging love for one another is only so 
much passion wasted and thrown away. 

Ah! no, no; it can never be that this is the case while 
we believe in a God who “so loved the world as to give his 
only begotten Son for it.’ Remember, too, it is not He 
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alone who is our judge and ruler. He, indeed, might seem, 
to our short-sighted eyes, too great, too awful, too much above 
and beyond us to understand or feel for the weakness of our 
humanity ; but we have been purchased by a Redeemer—God, 
indeed, but man likewise—man like ourselves, sharing our 
feelings, suffering our pains, thrilling with warm, human 
passions like one of us ; a min who, for thirty-three years, lived 
a life of hardship, and died the cruel death of the cross, that in 
no single way might he appear to shun the common lot of 
humanity . . . ‘Think of this; remember what He said, 
“Greater love than this no man hath than that he lay down 
his life for his friends.’ Remember whom He called His 
“ friends ;” and that by dying for and with us, by His sorrow 
at leaving His mother and his disciples, and by their sorrow 
at losing Him, He became one in the holy fellowship of death ; 
and by so doing proved His love for us more strongly than 
if he had blotted out sorrow and suffering and death for 
ever from the human race. Think, too, of His pity for the 
widow who had lost her son; for the ruler whose daughter 
was dead. Think how quickly and warmly He responded to 
Magdalen’s wail of sorrow when she sought and found him 
not; and then ask yourself, Js it likely He has changed since 
then? Is it likely that He, who loves and sympathizes with 
us more intensely than the nearest and dearest of our fellow- 
men, would have given us these tender, cleaving affections only 
to be poured to waste? Would have implanted this craving 
for the “ touch of a vanished hand, and the sound of a voice 
that is still,” if it were to remain eternally unsatisfied? Again 
and again I say, God forbid! Blot the doubt out of your 
mind. Fight against it. Pray against it. Pray, “ believing 
that you will receive, and you shall receive.” Have more 
faith in the love of God. Remember your darling is in His 
care. He gave him to you once, and can as easily give him 
you again. Itis only the opening of a door—he has passed 
through it already ; but by-and-by it will be unfastened for 
you; and will you shrink from it then? Will you dread death 
and beg for a few more years of weary life ; or will you look 
on Him as a kind and merciful friend, whose coming should 
be welcomed as a blessing ; and looked forward to with pleasure 


and longing. Death is not a bugbear—don’t treat him like 
one. 
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And now I am tired of preaching ; so sit down to the piano, 
Nelly, and let us sing my pet old song. 


Sooner or later the storm shall beat 
Over my slumber from head to feet ; 
Sooner or later the winds shall rave 

In the long green grass above my grave. 


Sooner or later the sun shall shine 

With tender warmth on that mound of mine. 
Sooner or later in summer air, 

Clover and violet blossom there. 


I shall not feel in that deep laid rest, 

The sheeted light fall over my breast ; 

Nor ever note in those hidden hours 

The wind-blown breath of the tossing flowers. 


Never a ray shall part the gloom 
That wraps me round in the kindly tomb ; 
Peace shall be perfect for lip or brow, 
Sooner or later—then why not now ? 
Taeo. Grrr. 


MIDSUMMER. 


Her twentieth birthday comes to-day, 
Longest of June’s long days : 
Without, the trees a mile away 
Show dim through summer haze ; 
Within, Venetian shutters closed 
Against the noonday blaze. 





IRR MIDSUMMER. 


And widely-flung French windows fill 
With dusky cool the room ; 

And flowers without and flowers within 
sreathe incense from their bloom, 

And only her scarce-heaving breast 
Stirs in the scented gloom. 





And all the summer air is rich 
With drowsy hum of bees, 

That haunt the lofty leafy domes 
Of honeyed linden trees ; 

The leaves reply, in whispers low, 
To low sighs of the breeze. 


And from the hayfield—chosen scene 
Of children’s holiday— 

The sound of voices, now and then, 
But faint and far away, 

Comes wafted through the shutters, mixed 
With odours faint of hay. 


She sits and dreams a day-dream now 
Of him—who passes through 

The gate even now ; who comes to tell 
The old tale ever new. 

They look into each other’s eyes ; 
Her happy dream comes true. 


The red, the white rose on her check, 
How quick each blooms and dies, 

Each breath of loving whisper fans 
The lovelight in her eyes ; 

And, though her lips frame scarce a word 
All her sweet ‘face replies. 


Ah! happy midsummer of life, 
Whose sky is ever bright ; 

The very night of absence now 
Is filled with tender light, 

While happy memories in her breast 
With happy hopes unite. 


| 
| 
| 
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THE FLOWERS 





OF OUR FOREFATHERS 


As through the summer night the earth 
Is never left forlorn 

Of brightness, round the North a glow 
Bleuds yester-eve with morn, 

And ere the flush of sunset dies, 
The flush of dawn is born. 


W. J. G. 





THE FLOWERS OF OUR FOREFATHERS. 


* Bring cornflower, tulip, and Adonis-flower, 
Fair ox-eye, goldy-locks, and columbine, 
Pinks, goulands, king-cups, and sweet sops-in-wine, 
Blue hare-bells, paigles, pansies, calaminth, 
Flower-gentle, and the fair-haired hyacinth.” 
Brn Jonson. 


“Do you know, Ma’am, that’s called ‘Three Faces under a 
Hood’? ” said an old dame, as she pointed out a pansy among 
the flowers [ had given her. Amused by the quaint term, I 
thought it would be interesting to consider the origin of some 
of the names given to flowers centuries ago, many of which are 
still used by country people and those who know nothing of 
botanical terms. A little cottage child who would stare at the 
words “ arum,” “trefoil,” or ,, plantain,” will run to gather 
you “lords and ladies,” “shoes and stockings,” and “ cocks 
and hens.””? The reason for some of these appellations is often 
very obvious, but in many cases their meaning has become 
obscure in the course of time. Some are simply translations 
of the original Latin or Greek terms, others refer to very old 
customs and far-off ages. Who would guess that the scem- 
ingly meaningless name, ‘ bald-money” (Meum athamanti- 
cum) is so called from the god Balder, to whom the plant was 
dedicated? and that the Gentians owe their title to Gentius, 
King of Illyria, who first discovered and used the herb in 
medicine? Many indeed of the old English names for flowers 
have become extinct and fallen out of use, just as by degrees 
the time-honoured herbs and plants are banished from our 
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gardens, and lavender and southernwood, gilliflowers, and 
mirjoram have given place to calceolarias, fuchsias, and 
geraniums. 

We must carry our thoughts back to the ancient convent 
gardens of the middle ages, whence sprang many flower- 
names. The monks and friars were the botanists of those 
times; they introduced numbers of plants into the country, 
and pleased themselves by calling them after the Virgin, or 
dedicating them to different saints. The snowdrop was called 
“Fair Maid of February,” as it bloomed about Candlemas ; 
“Our Lady’s Smock” blooms at Ladytide. Maiden-hair 
fern used to be “Our Lady’s Hair,” and even a species of thistle 
was known as “Our Lady’s Thistle.” ‘Our Lady’s Bed- 
straw,” and “ Our Lady’s Slipper,” ‘ Our Lady’s Mantle,” as 
also Thrift, called “ Our Lady’s Cushion,” were all named in 
honour of the Virgin, although now the omission of the pro- 
noun alters the sense. The list of saints’ flowers is long. 
“ Herb Bennet,” dedicated to St. Benedict, ‘ Baneberry,” or 
Herb Christopher, which, with the Osmunda, was dedi- 


cated to the latter saint. “Herb Robert,” to St. Robert, 


“St. John’s Wort” and ‘Saint James’ Wort,” to the 
saints whose names they bear; weort in Anglo-Saxon signify- 
ing herb. The cowslip was formerly called ‘“ Herb Peter,” 
and in Cambridgeshire one flower went by the name of “ St 
Katherine’s flower.” The names ‘ Monkshood,” “ Friar’s 
Balsam” date from that period. A great repository of the 
ordinary names of plants in the sixteenth century, and left to 
us in the poetry of that age. The storehouse of old names 
which carries us into the heart of Shakespeare’s days, is that 
most delightful of botanical books, ‘ Gerard’s Herbal.’ Quite 
an Elizabethan atmosphere lingers about its thick black boards, 
and yellow time-stained pages, bearing the date 1597. Strange 
to think that perhaps in some old country hall or grange, hun- 
dreds of years ago, they have been turned over by a grave and 
courtly gentleman, or some fair young damsel in ruff and far- 
thingale may have pored over the heavy volume, as perchance 
it lay on the broad oak window-sill, gay colours flickering 
alike on her bent head, and the leaves,—now faded, but then 
fresh and new,—from the stained and latticed panes above, the 
quietness of her country life brightened by her love of flowers. 
Many an afternoon may have been whiled away by those four- 
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teen hundred pages, which contain an immense amount of 
information, and careful pictures of every plant known, and, in 
the then scarcity of books, we can fancy what a fund of 
interest the ponderous tome would afford some Mistress 
Margery, or Mistress Cicely, to say nothing of those who could 
better appreciate the learning displayed. She could not but 
discern the intense love of his pursuit shown throughout, and 
no smile would cross her face at the absurd and extravagant 
ideas which the old botanist so gravely, and in perfect faith, 
sets forth of the marvellous virtues of each herb, uniess, 
indeed—as most probable—she “ skipped ” the somewhat 
unedifying medical portions, while the illustrations, which are 
really excellent and most carefully done, must to her have 
seemed triumphs of art. 

Things were different in those times, and instead of a few 
lines almost apologizing for any words of preface, the Herbal 
begins with four long, and highly complimentary addresses 
in Latin and English, to the Author, not to mention seven 
poems in the same strain by various fellow ‘ phisitions” 
and ‘‘ chirurgions” before the worthy man’s own sensible pre- 
face appears. The pith of these is: that Master Gerarde is to 
be most highly commended for his great skill in the knowledge of 
plants, and the extreme pains he has taken in travelling far and 
wide to attain this—his garden being full of strange and luscious 
plants and “rare samples”—“ that it is a woonder how one 
of his degree, not having the purse of a number could ever ac- 
complish the same.” This patron—George Baker, one of Her 
Majestie’s Chiefe Chirurgions in Ordinarie, adds, no doubt with 
keen satisfaction,—“ I protest upon my conscience, I do not 
think for the knowledge that he is inferior to any, for I did onco 
see him tried with one of the best strangers that ewer came into 
England and was accounted in Parisé the onely man, being re- 
commended to me by that famous man M. Amb. Parens, and 
he being here was desirious to go abroad with some of our 
herbalists, in the which I was the means to bring them together, 
and one whole day we spent therein searching the most rarest 
samples, but when it came to the triale, my Frenchman did not 
know one to his fower.” Various princes of “ Almaine,” and 
others including ‘‘ Cosmus Medicies, Prince of 'Toscane,’’ aro 
named as taking interest in the Science of plants whose medi- 
cinal properties were much studied. 
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Somelittle Joan, or Audrey, (Jemima Annes and Matilda Marias 
were unknown then) when walking in her father’s garden, might 
gather frittilaries, only she would call it ‘ guiney-hen” flower 
probably from its speckled appearance ; not daffodils, but “ Lent 
Lilies” or “ primrose peerlesse’’ would brighten her ‘ posy” 
in pretty contrast to the “fair-haired Jacint,” a more poetical 
name than blue grape hyacinth, and so called from a tuft of 
light hairs at the top of the spike. In the meadows she 
would find “gold knops” (crowfoot) and the Royal Fern’s 
stately fronds—to her it would be ‘ Osmund-the-water- 
man,” its tangling interlacing roots enclosed a small “ white- 
ness,” called the “hart”? of Osmund-the-waterman, whereby, 
though we know it not now, surely there hung a tale. Per- 
haps on the old grey garden wall, she would find the small 
yellow stone-crop ; and in the hedge the Alliaria, although why 
the one should be called “ Jack of the butteril” and the other 
“Jack of the hedge” is not easy to explain. The “ Long 
purples”? (orchises) mentioned by Shakespeare, would be 
another favourite,and ‘ white sattin flower ” (viola linaria) would 
add its glossy leaves to her store, or she might call it “silver 
plate” from its brightness. In spring, large quantities of the 
dainty ‘ wind flower” (anemone) would fill the hot little hands, 
so-called from the mistaken idea that it only opened when the 
wind blew. Joan’s little head would never trouble itself 
about the classical associations connected with the bright yellow 
Elecampane, whose Latin name Helenicum is derived from 
Helen of Troy, whose hands were full of its flowers when Paris 
carried heraway,and carelessly would she pass Enchanter’s night- 
shade (Circeea Jutoliana), named after the fair enchantress, and 
that species of sage, which bore the name (rather humiliating 
to the Deity) of “ Jupiter’s Distaff”’ The story of the vain 
and weak-minded Narcissus had never fallen on her ears, 
although as she pickéd the gay ““Hawkweeds” she may have 
remembered hearing that“ these herbes took their name from 
a Hawke, for they are reported to clere their sight by con- 
veying the juice thereof into their eies.” If any accident hap- 
pened in hay or harvest field, Joan might see her father apply 
the “Self-heal,” or, as it was often called, “ Sicklewort,” to the 
wounded part. All-heal was called ‘“ Hercules-his-woundwort.” 
Many plants took their names from the real or fancied resem- 
blance of leaf or flowers to the object whose title they bear, as 
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colt’s foot, crow-foot, cockscomb, cranesbill, shepherd’s 
purse, and needle-starwort, etc. ‘To say the least the hkeness 
is sometimes singularly remote! The animals and birds who 
have contributed to the nomenclature of plants in common par- 
lance may well be flattered at their number—we have dog-violet 
and dog-rose, hound’s tongue, hart’s tongue, hare’s foot, hare’s 
lettuce, hedge-hog liquorice, hog’s fennel, cow-basil, bear’s 
ears, bear’s foot, cat’s tail, and cat’s mint, camel’s hair, chick- 
weed, duckweed, dove’s foot, cuckoo-flower, larkspur, goose- 
grass, goat’s beard, frog-bit, toad-flax, leopard’s bane, wolf’s 
bane, viper’s bugloss, spiderwort, and dandelion, dent de lion. 

Some. of the old-fashioned names had a stately ring; 
“Queen’s Gilliflower,” and “Crown Imperial.” Asphodel 
was the “Spear of the King;”’ the common term for one 
species of carnation, ‘‘ Sops in wine,” is less euphonious, and 
the poets, by whom it is frequently so called, sometimes 
mention cowslips as “ paigles,” a name which they still bear in 
some places. Lily-of-the-valley was also known as May lilies, 
and after a glass of them has been set in a hill of “ antes,” 
close stopped for the space of a month, a liquor will be found 
in it, which is a most excellent remedy for the “ gowte,” a 
more gentle one than the outward application of ‘Tarre” of 
fir trees which is effectual for the “ squincie.” Valerian was 
called ‘“ Queen’s Tears,”’ and another plant, from the shape of 
its seeds, “ Job’s Tears.” The origin of “Good King Henry ” 
(Chenopodium Bonus Henricus) is enveloped in mystery, and 
that of ‘“ Sweet Williams,” and their narrower leaved kindred, 
“ Sweet Johns,” is equally obscure. We must not forget to 
name Rosemary, than which no plant has been oftener sung 
by the poets—it was used at funerals, and, strange contrast ! at 
weddings also, and denoted rejoicings. When Queen Elizabeth 
entered London on her accession, she had multitudes of nose- 
gays of rosemary presented with petitions by poor women. 
No doubt it was often used to deck the “ bow-pots” of the 
worthy citizens, who could more easily obtain flowers, and 
travel a shorter distance to breathe pure country air, than their, 
in this respect, less fortunate descendants. Gerarde minutely 
describes the places where he finds his plants: ‘“ one willow 
herb I found in a watery lane leading from the Lord Treasurer’s 
house, called Thibalds, into the backside of his slaughter 
house.” One of the night shades with white flowers, I found in 
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a ditch side against the garden wall of the Right Honourable 
the Earl of Sussex, his house in Bermondsey Streete, by London, 
as you go from the court which is full of them, to a farm house 
neare thereunto.” From him we find Queen Elizabeth had 
melons for dessert, as he had seen ‘‘ at the Queen’s house, at 
St. James’, very many ripe, through the diligent and curious 
nourishing of them, by a skilful gentleman, the keeper of the 


said house, called Master Fovvle,” and they are mentioned as . 


growing at the above-named house, at Bermondsey, “ from 
yeare to yeare there is great plenty, especially if the weather be 
anything favourable.” These little details have a great charm, 
and bring vividly before us the old man peering in the ditches, 
and rambling about the meadows, and lanes, and ‘ wood ad- 
joining Islington,” enjoying in the summer evenings the de- 
licious scent of hay and flowers, and refreshed by the songs of 
birds. Now, alas! the site of his favourite wanderings is 
covered with rows of brick houses, and the back lanes and 
courts are redolent of gin, and resound with sounds which 
would make the old botanist’s hair stand on end could he re- 
visit his well-known haunts. As if he forsaw this change his 
fuce has rather an anxious expression, which may, however, 
arise from the absolute necessity of looking straight before 
him, when wearing that most elaborate and enormous ruff; a 
ring adorns the fore-finger of his left hand, which holds two 
sprays of unknown flowers. His life must have passed peace- 
fully in his pursuit, one which he had high authority for enjoy- 
ing, and the example of the wisest of kings, who did not 
disdain to study the green things of the earth, from the cedar 
of Lebanon to the hyssop on the wall—and surely the more 
he studied and considered the “ flowers of the field ” the more 
fervent must have been the utterance of his heart, “The Hand 
that made them is Divine.” 


M. H. 
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THE OPENING COUPLETS OF OVID’S TRISTIA. 


My little roll, go masterless to Rome ; 
I yrudge thee not, though there I cannot come. 
Go, but unkempt, so should the ecxile’s page 
Bear the sad token of fell Fortune’s rage. 
No plant shall clothe thee with its purple hues ; 
Such radiant dyes a mourner cannot use— 
Nor scarlet letters, nor preserving oil, 
Nor for thine edges black an ivory foil. 
While happy books such bright apparel wear, 
Thou must remember thy poor master’s care. 
Let no soft pumice smooth thine edges down, 
But be conspicuous by a shaggy crown. 
Art blotted? Care not; when such blots appear, 
My friends will feel that cach is Ovid’s tear. 
Go! bear my message to cach darling spot ; 
Each will I tread, be such again my lot. 
Among yon people is there one to care, 
There might be one, and ask thee how I fare ? 
Say that I live, but all unsure, and even 
Deem my bare life a special gift of Heaven. 

R, K. C. 





WHAT I HEARD AND SAW AT THE GRANGE. 


My Uncle Roger was a great traveller, and, when young, it 
was our delight to gather round him, and beg for a horrible 
story. He generally contrived to satisfy our singular relish 
for the terrific, and would relate tales that made our hair stand 
on end, and which often caused our little sister to turn white 
with fear, and stealthily feel for the hand of some grown-up 
person sitting by her. We boys, however, although some- 
times considerably unnerved, always made light of the matter 
with what we deemed manly indifference. I remember one tale 
that even to this day I think of with the most intense horror. 
I believe it was the last of the kind that we were destined 
to hear. My brother and I had been spending Christmas with 
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the said Uncle Roger, who had shortly before returned from a 
prolonged tour in the East, and he had begged us of our 
mother to rough it with him at his old house in Yorkshire. 
He had never lived there for long at a time, and the place was 
in what we thought a most singularly dilapidated condition. 
When the property first came into my uncle’s hands some 
twenty years before our visit, he had built a new wing to it, 
and the old part was then entirely shut up, and separated as 
it were by a large iron door, which was never unbarred. ‘The 
furniture in the new wing was scanty, and most simple in 
style, my uncle being an erratic bachelor, who cared but 
little for indoor comforts. The sole keeper of this rather 
lugubrious dwelling was a shrivelled-up, cunning-looking old 
woman, with restless httle black eyes, and the dirtiest skinny 
fingers I ever saw. I both feared and disliked old Rachel ; 
but Uncle Roger, who always was an obstinate man, invari- 
ably held her up as a paragon of virtue and honesty ; he could 
not with impunity add—of sobriety, for sober, after dark, she 
rarely was. In spite of the hard sofas and high-backed chairs 
we were very happy at the Grange, for we had capital riding 


and prime living, not to speak of unlimited liberty, which to. 


two schoolboys was the greatest boon any one could bestow. 
Often, too, of an evening our kind host would smile myste- 
riously over his port, cause a huge log to be thrown on tke 
fire, and bid us draw our chairs close to the hearth. We 
always gladly obeyed, knowing that a story was forthcoming. 
One evening there was a terrible hurricane blowing outside, 
und the rain, hail, and snow came down with such force on the 
window-frames, that we were not much surprised when a 
large square of glass came to grief, and lay in fragments 
about the room. Dinner was over, so Uncle Roger bade old 
Rachel light a large fire in the hall, and carry our dessert 
thither, remarking that there, at least, we should be protected 
from the furious raging outside. As soon as the wood crackled 
brightly, we accordingly adjourned there, and determined to 
forget the angry sound of the howling wind in the warmth of 
the hearth. Hot negus having made its appearance towards 
ten o’clock, we bethought ourselves that some exciting anec- 
dote would serve to while away the coming hour most plea- 
suntly. 1 felt very important that night, for the evening 
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certain haunted room at the end of the passage that was sepa- 
rated by the iron door from the old part of the house, and I 
had won the bet; but I never said how keenly I suffered 
all through the night, nor how I even absurdly fancied some 
one laughed near the bedside. I only smiled when compli- 
mented on my courage next morning ; and upon old Rachel’s 
angrily interfering and ridiculing the nonsensical whim of 
sleeping in a cold, damp room in preference to my own, I 
immediately gave out that I intended having a repetition of 
the dose next evening, and that she might light a fire for me 
in the haunted stove if she feared for my health. Upon this 
she bounced out of the room with a most wrathful countenance, 
muttering something about “the singular tomfoolery of cer- 
tain people.” 

“ Now, then, the dreadfullest story you have ever told. us,’ 
said little Ralph. 

“T think your grammar the dreadfullest I have ever heard, 
my boy,” answered Uncle Roger, smiling ; and then he knitted 
his brows, as if in deep thought. “ Well,” he said, after a 
pause, “I have got something that I think is calculated to 
make our friend Harold see a fine ghost to-night. What 1 
am about to tell you happened to a great friend of mine some 
fifteen years back, and although it has often occurred to my 
mind I have never told it you, because there are sad circum- 
stances attached to it that I do not like dwelling upon; how- 
ever, you shall hear the facts, and judge for yourselves. You 
both know, of course, that until quite lately the roads in Italy 
were very bad, and travelling was consequently rendered a 
tedious and unpleasant labour. I cannot describe to you the 
dirt and misery of an Italian inn in those days, the ferocious 
appearance of the proprietor, the totally execrable food pro- 
vided, the damp, dark rooms, or the preposterous prices 
imposed upon the travellers for these discomforts. One winter 
[ was in Florence with my old chum George Gordon, who had 
been ordered abroad for his health, which was very bad at all 
times, and particularly in the winter I am speaking of. We 
had passed a very gay season together, when he was suddenly 
seized with a violent desire to spend the months of spring at 
Sorrento, and accordingly he left Florence quite resolved to 


, 


varry out this plan. 
‘“« About ten days after his departure, I received a letter from 
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him begging me to come immediately to Rome, where he was 
detained by illness. Fearing some disaster, I lost no time in 
joming him, and, after posting night and day, reached Rome 
to find my unfortunate friend a sad wreck indeed. He was 
then suffering from a violent cold he had taken en route, but, 
as he afterwards explained to me, it was not that which had 
so pulled him down, and he related to me the following 
incident that had occurred to him, and which I will give in as 
nearly the same words as possible. 

“*T got to S-— all right,’ said he, ‘ but found the locanda 
crammed. The landlord said he could not accommodate me, 
any more than seventy other persons who were in the same 
predicament as myself, and who were going to sleep in the 
table @héte room, in preference to posting on to the next inn. 
He had given up his own room to some American ladies, and, 
unless I slept in my carriage, there was not a hole he could 
put me in. This I protested against, for it was raining hard, 
aud I did not relish the idea of a night in my coupé with the 
rain pelting down overhead. Knowing the cunning of the 
Italians, and especially of Signor Sella, I offered him a good 
round sum if he would give me shelter under his roof. He 
scratched his head for so long in silence that I quite 
feared for the worst, but after some time he said, ‘‘ Would you 
mind sharing a room with another gentleman?” ‘ Not in the 
least,’ I answered, relieved to see some sort of light looming 
in the distance; ‘‘ Who is the gentleman ?” “TI must tell you,” 
he returned, lowering his voice most mysteriously, for we were 
standing in the salle @ manger—or rather, kitchen (it being 
nothing else but a great bare room, hung round with plates 
and dishes, and having a long table in the centre)—in which 
about thirty travellers stood grouped about. ‘* You must know 
that the gentleman is very seriously ill; he is suffering from 
low fever, aud is quité prostrate at the present moment, but 
there is nothing contagious whatever in his malady, or I 
should never propose your-sharing the same room. I can 
assure you he has had every possible attention from us, and, at 
his especial request, we wrote for his friends to come yesterday 
morning. If you agree to this, I will see the other bed is 
prepared for you.” This did not look at all promising, and 
for a minute I hesitated in closing with it; but a flash of 
lightning, followed by a tremendous peal of thunder, put an 
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end to my thoughts of a bivouac, and I resolved to put up with 
a sick companion, and told the landlord as much. ‘ There is 
ample space,” continued Sella in the same mysterious voice, 
‘you will therefore make as little noise as possible, I am sure. 
The gentleman has been dozing all day, and I would not 
disturb him for worlds.” Away he went to give the necessary 
orders, and I sat down to my dinner rather congratulating 
myself on having achieved something, considering how badly 
some of the travellers were to fare. Nothing could have been 
more unpalatable than the food set before me. For brodo, | 
had a thick dark fluid, the obnoxious flavour of which was 
skilfully disguised by cayenne pepper and garlic; the fish was 
swimming in oil, and adorned with slices of onion, whilst the 
meat was totally uneatable, and I had it removed from the 
room as it threatened to walk out by itself. I munched a 
slice of dry bread, ate cucumber and cheese, and drank a 
bottle of really good Asti. Signor Sella reappeared before 
very long, and as we ascended the stairs together he repeated 
his prior injunctions about my perfect quictness, the invalid 
being still asleep. I noiselessly followed him down an inter- 
minably long winding corridor. We paused before a door 
at the extreme end, and, the handle having been softly turned, 
I found myself in one of the largest and gloomiest apartments 
I had ever seen. As I entered, a disagreeable musty smell 
caused me to make a wry face, and I received a “ Ah, non 
importa,” from Signor Sella that considerably amused me. 
“ Entra, entra,” he whispered, “ si accomoda, signor.” ‘Thus 
enjoined, I advanced a few steps and watched the landlord 
cautiously place a log of wood on the fire, and then, as [ 
thought most unnecessarily, wind up the clock, which was 
standing on the mantel-piece. He then bowed himself out of 
the room, and as soon as he had departed I was inclined to 
recall him, so lonely aud strange did I feel in that large dimly- 
lighted place with its lugubrious green furniture. Tor the 
first time I now looked wonderingly at the closely-curtained 
four-post bedstead, and was siezed with a violent desire to 
look at the sick man before finally retiring to my little couch. 
Having resolved upon achieving this, I crept across the room 
on tiptoe, and peeped through the green morcen curtains. 
There he lay, true enough, fast asleep; his face turned from 
me aud buried in the pillows that propped him up, the clothes 
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lightly wrapped round him, and one thin blue-veined hand 
keeping them down by his throat. I let go my hold of the 
curtain, and feeling somewhat more tranquil now that I had in 
a measure made the acquaintance of my companion, got into 
bed and extinguished the candle. For a long while no sleep 
visited me, and I lay awake some two hours listening to the 
clamorous voices going on beneath me, in what I concluded to 
be the salle a manger, and to the loud ticking of the clock 
Signor Sella had set going; finally, from sheer exhaustion, I 
fell asleep. Later on I awoke with a start and shiver to find 
mysclf quite in the dark, the fire having all but gone out, and, 
save for the falling of an occasional splinter between the bars, a 
perfect silence reigned throughout the room. I grew restless, 
and found myself listening anxiously for the breathing of my 
companion; the thought struck me that he was perhaps 
feigning illness, and would appear suddenly, armed with a 
knife, by my bedside. I sat up in a perfect fever, and my 
heart kept company most diligently with my enemy on the 
mantel-piece. I had a foreboding of some coming evil, and 
rued the time when I agreed to be shut up away from the rest 
of the household with a total stranger, who, if he was sick, 
might awaken in a state of delirium and say and do goodness 
knows what! If I had but a match! ‘To feel for one was my 
next move, and in doing so, across the table by my bedside, 
I overturned an ink-bottle. 

‘Whilst I wiped the ink off my fingers I hoped the sick man 
would speak, but no, not a sound came from the curtained bed. 
The moment arrived, however, when I could not lie still any 
longer, so I flung myself off my couch, and wildly made for 
the door, but this I could not find, and seemed only to wander 
round and round the room, often bruising ‘myself against 
some sharply cornered. piece of furniture. Always groping 
along, I came to the other bed, and with a last hope thrust 
aside the curtains, and cried out in trembling accents—‘‘ Who 
is there? Are you sleeping?” ‘Terrified at receiving no 
answer, I felt for the sick man’s body, and laid a hand heavily 
on him. He neither spoke nor stirred. The fearful truth 
then dawned upon me, I felt for his face, and my fingers 
grasped the icy cold stiffened hand of a dead man. I believe 
a terrible yell escaped from me. I know only that in my 
frantic attempt to find the door, a huge candelabra fell with 
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u crashing noise to the ground, whilst I, more and more 
alarmed, at last grasped the handle with fingers that trembled 
too much to turn it, but it was wreuched open, and I dashed 
down the passage, fully expecting to be pursued by the dead 
man ; the first door I came to was violently thrown open, and 
all I remember is to have shouted forth, “ Help, help,” and as 
I sank almost senseless on the floor, to have heard the piercing 
shriek of the unfortunate lady, whose bedchamber I had 
invaded. I opened my eyes to find little short of a hundred 
people round me. Some one was so energetically splashing 
water on my face, and all over me, that I lay gasping for 
breath. Quite close to me was the cunning landlord, and 
upon meeting his steel-like cruel eyes, | shivered like an 
aspen leaf. I heard some Englishmen who had become 
cognizant of the affair, angrily threaten to imprison him. As 
soon as I could stay the hand that was deluging me with 
water, I spoke out and explained the cause of my fright in 
as few words as possible. Many then darted out to see the 
state of things themselves. Signor Sella approached me, 
and after squeezing forth a few tears, he whined out, “The 
Signore imperatively demanded a room; I told him the 
gentleman in 46 was dangerously ill, and that I had sent for 
his parents. This morning he was a little easier, but he sank 
at about four this afternoon, from sheer exhaustion. 1 never 
meant any one to have gone near the room, and I most bitterly 
repeut having proposed what I did.” Here’ the artful man 
fairly sobbed, and as the lady, whose room we were in, was 
pretending to be hysterical in the centre of a few commiserating 
females, and others stood talking, one louder than the other, 
I suggested we should disperse till morning. Gradually quict 
was restored, and a kind German having given up his room 
to me, remarking that I required complete rest, we all retired 
to our respective chambers ‘ ~~ 

Uncle mage here paused, and refilled his pipe. ‘ A horrid 
adventure,” said I; “ And did your friend fall ill in con- 
sequence ?” “ He did, my boy. He grew worse and worse, and 
though he rallied from his attack in Rome, he died the 
following year of low fever. Why, Harold, you look quite 
white. What’s wrong?” I laughed, but it was not a cheery 
langh, and inwardly wished never to have asked for a horrible 
story that night. We kept very regular and early hours at 
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the Grange, and soon we all three repaired to the haunted 
room, where I was again to pass the night. It was not a 
dreadful looking place in the least ; the curtains were red, but 
much faded, and on the walls were the worst executed oil 
paintings I had ever seen, these being mostly portraits, struck 
me as having sinister and forbidding expressions. The 
mahogany bed, too, strangely reminded me of the one in 
number 46, at the Italianinn. Uncle Roger looked searchingly 
at me for a minute or so, then said kindly, ‘“ Now, Harold, 
don’t you think you had better sleep in your old quarters 
to-night? You’ve shown us that you are a plucky fellow, 
that there are no ghosts, and that you don’t fear them. What 
do you say ?”” I was longing to return to the more inhabited 
part of the house, and to sleep nearer the rest, but imagining 
I perceived a twinkle in Uncle Roger’s eyes, and seeing Rachel 
In the door way nodding her head at me furiously, I proudly 
answered, “I mean to keep my word, uncle, please. [Tm all 
right, you know, so good-night.” They went off after that 
en trio, but old Rachel presently reappeared, and said crossly, 
“Shut your door, do, Master Harold ; the wind blows down 
this passage terrific.’ She closed the door herself as she 
spoke, and [ was very angry with her, for I distinctly heard a 
low cooing laugh immediately after, and thought I would pay 
her out for her impudence on the morrow. My clothes were 
soon lying in a heap on the ground, and I was prepared to 
vault on the high bed. 

This was accomplished as quickly as possible, for I was 
childish enough to fear my feet would be pulled as I did so, 
Most earnestly did I hope to fall asleep, and wake up in broad 
daylight. No such good fortune, however, befell me, and I 
lay pondering over the tale I had been hearing, till I trembled 
with fear, as my uncle’s friend had done. But the blood 
froze in my veins, when once more a long low laugh fell on 
my ear. I dared not look round the room, but hurried to the 
door, which I had no difficulty in finding, as the fire was 
brightly burning in the grate. On remembering what Rachel 
had said about the wind, I endeavoured to convince mysclf 
that there was nothing supernatural in what I had heard ; but 
even whilst arguing thus the laugh was repeated outside the 
door, and then I was positive some one or something was in 
the passage. Breathlessly did I listen, and a gentle noise as 
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if of scratching against the wall did not tend to allay my now 
increasing agitation. Feeling sure that some dreadfu! climax 
must be expected, 1 summoned up sufficient courage to creep 
across to the fire-place, and clutch hold of the poker, immediatel y 
resuming my former position by the door, and the “ grating” 
Tecommenced to my grea’ horror. Again did I try to console 
myself in the thought of its being a rat, and a sickly smile 
came across my lips, but was speedily replaced by one of 
excessive dismay as 9 horrible voice said, “ Open, or Pll make 
you, I say, Ill yell like a hyena if you don’t.” And the 
demoniacal laugh followed. ‘ Oh fool, fool,” I murmured to 
myself, ‘‘ who knows what terrible peril is in store for you !” 
The ghost was most decidedly behind the iron door, and every 
minute I expected it to be burst open by some supernatural] 
strength, and then I should be in the power of whatever 
monster was awaiting me. The handle of the door in question 
was shook furiously, and I had fallen on my knees with 
chattering tecth, and a blanched face when footsteps approached, 
and old Rachel’s voice in a loud whisper said, ‘ What are 
you up to, Pl bring the whip to you.” The iron door key 
was turned, and then came a hideous crackling laugh, louder 
than any of the rest, and Rachel’s voice angrily raised itself, 
but what she said was not intelligible. This was too much for 
me, I drew back my bolt, and with a bound reached the 
bottom of the passage, only then stopping to look behind me ; 
I beheld Rachel clasped in the arms of the most hideous of 
ghosts, a great dark gaunt figure with long tangled black hair 
hanging about her. 

I waited to see no more, but flew away, never pausing 
till I had reached my uncle’s bedside, and thrown myself down 
beside him. ‘ Save Rachel—save her,” was all I could articu- 
late, “the ghost is killing her.” ‘Killing her?” echoed Uncle 
Roger, sitting up in a perfect maze, “ youre dreaming, lad. 
Why, Harold, have you gone stark mad?” I could not speak, 
but dragged him out of bed and took down his pistol, which 
he mechanically received, and then we both ran as fast as we 
could till we came to the dreadful passage I had just quitted. 
There stood old Rachel, her arms akimbo, and holding a whip 
in one hand; kneeling before her was the hideons ghost, 
whom I now saw to be dressed in a dirty common cotton dress 
as tattered as it could possibly be. 
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“What is this?’ asked Uncle Roger sternly, pointing to 
the horrible crouching thing. Rachel wiped her forehead, and 
we saw she was of a deadly pallor. “ Since you’ve found it 
out, I'll hide nothing,” she said fiercely. “ She’s my daughter, 
and she’s raving mad. I don’t like to send her to the Asylum, 
so Pve kept her for years shut up here. She’s all that remains 
to me of my own flesh and blood, and I’m but alone woman in 
the old house when you’re away. She’s pretty quiet except 
when she hears any strange voices, and she knew some one 
was sleeping in the red room to-night, so she tried to get out. 
I thought she’d be up to something,—that’s why I came along 
here at two o’clock in the morning, and true enough she was 
at her old game of shaking the handle and whining to be let 
out. Last night she was as good as a lamb. There, that’s all, 
Mr. McHenry; and now I suppose you'll send me to the work- 
house and her to the Asylum ?” 

“She must go to the Asylum certainly,” answered Uncle 
Roger, and he looked with a pained expression on the wretched 
maniac, who had great vacant eyes fixed on her mother. 
“Lock up this unfortunate creature, Rachel,” he continued, 
“and you come with me, my boy.” An hour later, by means of 
a warm cordial, I was none the worse for my fright. 

Next day we left the Grange, and I afterwards heard that 
though the wretched madwoman was conveyed to an asylum, 
my uncle would not dismiss old Rachel, but kept her on as 
long as the house remained in his possession. We never, 
however, stayed with him there again, and I for one was quite 
cured of my partiality for horrible stories. 
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’Tis calm, and listlessly we lie 
Upon the slumbering deep ; 

No stir below, no sound on high, 

But smoothly ’neath a cloudless sky 
The waveless waters sleep. 
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And slowly creep the days, and still 
The bright blue waters lie ; 

So still, but.for the sleepy swell 

The wearied sailor knows so well— 

So bright, so blue, you scarce can tell 
Where ocean meets the sky. 


At length a murmur soft and low 
The weary silence breaks, 
And fluttering in its folds aloft 
The hghter canvas shakes ; 
And broken is the mirror bright 
Which all around us lies,— 
For far and near the gladdened seas, 
Awaking to the welcome breeze, 
In rippling wavelets rise. 


It freshens, and the water brizht, 
Breaks freely o’er the bow, 

And madly through the rising night 
Our ship is plunging now. | 

We yet may reach a shelter port 
Before the daylight’s done, 

As, spreading wide a crowd of sail 

Till bends the topmast on the gale, 
We drive her fiercely on. 


And sce, where in the clouded west 
The angry sun goes down, 

And ere he sinketh to his rest 
He leaves a parting frown ; 

And ever from his murky shroud 
A scattered shred is riven,— 

The herald of the tempest nigh 
Before the wind is driven. 


The rolling thunder rattles loud, 
The vivid lightning gleams, 
And sudden through a rifted cloud 
The straggling moonlight streams ; 
And, mingling with the thunder roar 
The billows bursting on the shore 
Break on the startled ear. 
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The helm is down, and, quick as thought, 
We lower every sail ; 
For never yet was canvas wrought 
To face so fierce a gale. 
And heeling till the yard-arms dip 
Our vessel heads the sea, 
When sails, like cobwebs in the blast, 
And parting shrouds, and rending mast, 
All, in one wild confusion cast, 
Go whirling o’er the sea. 


Still shoreward, by the billows prest, 
Tis fruitless how to strive ; 
For helpless on the heaving breast 
A hopeless wreck we drive. 
And all is dark and black as night 
Along that rock-bound shore, 
Save one long line of livid light, 
Where tossing high and crested white 
The billows, erst so blue and bright, 


All shattered in their stormy might 
In foaming breakers roar. 


Now he who thought each sacred thing 
A subject for his mirth, 
Feels that indeed there is a King 
Who ruleth all the earth. 
And see, in terror-wrested prayer 
The stricken coward kneels, 
While quivering lips and quailing eye 
Betray the inward agony 
His craven spirit feels. 


The circling sea birds round us sway 
On their unwearied wing, 

As white as is the drifted spray 
The water o’er us fling. 

And shrieking in their wild delight 
They dive amid the foam, 

As if to mock the boasted might 

That fails, while they so frail and light, 
Are carelessly at home. 








The rising sun with crimson light 
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Now streaks the eastern waves ; 

His noonday beams will shine as bright 
Above our stormy graves. 

Scarce a good cable’s length astern 
The surf is whirling high, 

The roar will be a requiem meet, 

The foam a fitting winding-sheet, 
When ’mong the weeds we lie. 


But see! a life-boat’s welcome form 
Amidst the spray appear, 

And hark! above the howling storm 
A hearty English cheer! 

The waves behind are breaking white 
And heaving black before, 

They neither fear the billow’s might 
Nor dread the breakers’ roar. 

And sternly on through storm and spray 

Right manfully they hold their way 
And reach our shattered side. 


The boat is gained, and free and fast 
We scud the breeze before ; 

Our ship among the rocks is cast, 
Her crew are safe ashore. 

Oh! honoured be the manly heart 
At such a time so true ; 

And widely known the noble part 
Played by that life-boat’s crew ; 

And blest be He who rules the wind 
And stills the stormy wave, 

Who showed us on that fearful night 

That, though His arm is strong to smite, 
’Tis also strong to save. 
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TAME CATS. 


‘THESE animals were quite unknown in ancient times. They are 
a purely modern discovery ; and when trained and cultivated, 
can be made most useful. Having had some experience of 
tame cats, I purpose saying a few words about them, but I 
shall take it for granted that those whom I address already 
understand what the tribe is; and those who do not know 
anything about it, I recommend to try and find out, but not 
by “inquiring within upon every thing,’nor by applying to 
Maunder or Johnson, as they will probably find this particular 
subject omitted, as is generally the case with those treasuries. 
Let us first examine into the meaning of the name. We all 
know what “tame” means; it is the reverse of “ wild.’ We 
all know also what a cat is. I[t is a creature that sits con- 
tinually by your fireside, gets accustomed to all your ways, 
hears all the joys and sorrows of your family circle, bites and 
scratches strangers, but lets you do with it as you please, 
and keeps off mice and other nuisances. Such are the general 
habits of the race ; it is needless to state that they are bipeds. 
I will now proceed further to describe the character of the 
tame cat of pure breed, the most useful as well as the most 
domestic of animals. He should be active, agile, enterprising, 
good-tempered, free from shyness, agreeable in conversation, 
and should always have some idle hours in the day in which to 
do commissions. He should be careful to repeat to you any 
tit-bit of gossip or news he may hear, and should be equally 
careful not to repeat what he hears in your drawing-room ; 
for this reason it is better not to have a tame cat in common 
with another family. He should be rich, if not disposed to be 
bumptious, but if bumptiously inclined, he had better be only 
tolerably well off. He should be able to ride and to dance, and 
if he can play or sing, so much the better. A talent for cari- 
caturing is also very useful. Tame cats should enjoy being 
photographed in every possible costume, and should know un- 
limited ways of collecting monograms and other treasures for 
you; they should be early taught all sorts of games, tricks, 
ete., suitable for a drawing-room, and should be well instructed 


in ghost stories. 
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There are various types of tame cats, some less pleasant than 
others. I will give a few examples of the different species which 
I have encountered in my voyage through life. ‘There is one sort 
of tame cat that appears shortly after breakfast. He comes to 
know what the family plans for the day are before he forms his 
own; and if yours and his donot suit, you give him a few odd jobs 
to do, and he goes off, and you don’t see him again till evening, 
when he reappears full of prattle and tittle-tattle and news, 
having done all your odd jobs beautifully, from the hiring of a 
horse to the finding out the name of the old lady with the funny 
bonnet. Then there is the tame cat who rushes in and out all 
day long, and puts the servants out of humour with having to 
open the door for him continually. If you leave the drawing- 
room for five minutes, he is sure to be there on your return, 
turning over all the photograph books. Next minute he is gone, 
and perhaps returns in half an hour with a friend whom he is 
anxious to introduce. ‘There was one tame cat in our home 
circle who had a special predilection for poking the fire, and cer- 
tainly his facility in making up a fire was wonderful. It was 
edifying to watch him daintily fingering the tongs, and pick- 
ing up first one bit of wood and then another, and so on, until 
the fire was as neatly built up as a fortress, and in a minute it 
was in a blaze. 

Rome is a great place for tame cats ; I suppose the reason is 
that the hours are not so punctual and regular as in England. 
One species that used particularly to abound: there were the 
Papal Zouaves. One of the very pleasantest and most domes- 
tic cats we ever possessed came from that corps. He used to 
purr by our hearth for hours together, and recount all the 
thrilling adventures he had had while chasing the brigands in 
the mountains. For the benefit of my sister, who was fond of 
drawing costumes, he learned the different head dresses of the 
Roman peasants, and taught her how to put them on, while for 
me he wrote out from memory while in pursuit of the brigands, 
a tarantella usually played in the cotillons in Rome, and which 
was not to be had in any music shop. Once we had a poct 
cat; and one evening he suddenly went off in a poetical reverie, 
staring at the lamp, and you can’t think how awkward it was ! 
In vain I asked him if he would have some more tea; he gave 
no answer ; at last he came to himself with a bounce, and left 
the house. Such it is to be a poet. Another tame cat was a 
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savant, who was intimately acquainted with all the gossip and 
chit-chat of the ancient Greeks and Romans, and it was quite 
as easy for him to read off the hieroglyphics of the monuments 
erected in the days of Isaac as it is for us to repeat the multiplica- 
tion table (which, by the bye, I don’t know at all). We had also 
a ghost-story-telling cat. He would go on for a whole evening 
without stopping, his only bargain being that every one should 
sit on the floor to listen, and that only one dim candle was 
left burning. There was too a cat who was croquet mad, and 
who insisted on playing till two or three o’clock in the morn- 
ing, each good stroke that he made being announced by a loud 
shout. Another had a predilection for standing. That was all 
very well in dry weather, but once he came on a rainy day, 
having forgotten to leave his overcoat in the hall, and when he 
left us, after discoursing for an hour, there was a circle of wet 
from the dripping of his coat on the carpet where he had stood, 
One cat had a fancy for hanging my hat out of the window, which 
was very annoying, as the passers-by were sure to recognize 
it. When that innocent joke was stopped, he hung the fire- 
irons out of the window, and let them slowly up and down by 
means of a rope. Many other burdens were laid on us by this 
tame cat. 

We once, however, had a wild cat! He was bequeathed to 
us just at the beginning of the Carnival in Rome. He was 
one of those Britons who delight in acting in opposition to 
the laws of other countries. Through the day we saw nothing 
of him, but every evening in he used to gallop, full of his 
adventures. He had shied a stone on a gendarme’s head, he 
had shattered all the windows in a house, he had walked 
through a glass door to a café, etc. On Sunday he varied his 
employments, and used to roar through all our sacred music, and 
finally left his horse on our hands, to sell or ride as we pleased. 

Tame cats should not strew one’s table with their own 
railway novels, nor one’s piano with their own music, but they 
should have a good supply of both, to be brought forward 
when called for, and should also keep the drawing-room well 
supplied with bouquets. They should also know the names 
and history of every one in the town. They’'are particularly 
useful when a fancy ball is on hand; you can deal out 
costumes to them likea pack of cards. I once arranged fifteen 
costumes for fifteen tame cats, who, I feel sure, would never 
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have gone costumé but for my interference. I was publicly 
thanked on all sides. 

There is a great difference between English and foreign tame 
cats. Some of the nicest of the latter were of the Sicilian and 
Neapolitan breed. They were nearly all exceedingly short, 
not much higher than moderator lamps. Their chief hob- 
bies were to get and give photos., and to get good part- 
ners ; an inferior one they would not put up with. Now this 
a tame cat should put up with. If you see a friend standing 
out, then it is the duty of the tame cat to dance with her, 
no matter how she dances. In the same way a tame cat 
must put up with an indifferent horse if you want to ride, and 
he cannot get a good one. A musical cat is very charming, 
particularly when one is not in a talking mood. I have heard 
such an one play for a whole evening, enchanting one’s ears 
and giving no trouble beyond two cups of tea. Another, who 
had a bump for verse-making, was also very useful. I took 
him to some races one day, and the next morning while he 
was packing his portmanteau, he composed several pages of 
poetry upon the subject. A tame cat ought not, however, to 
be a ‘‘ medium” as one of ours was, and consequently at every 
spare moment he used to clear the table, spread out his fat 
hands upon it, and say drowsily, “ Come and turn a table!” 
But fancy how trying was the following episode. We had 
one cat who was always oozing out with news and gossip 
which he thought it wrong to impart. He would say, “Oh! 
but have you heard about Mrs. Pennefaiher’s bonnet? Oh! 
but I forgot, it’s wrong to tell about it,” and nothing could 
induce him to pursue the subject. Next morning early he 
went off to Russia, and we never shall hear the end of the story ! 

But to conclude, I have had experience of English, French, 
Italian, Spanish, Russian, German, Scotch, and Irish tame cats, 
and I do not know which tribe is the most useful ; all are equally 
admirable in their different ways. 1 only know one who was 
obstinate enough to refuse his photograph, and he was a Briton. 
I conclude this treatise by drinking to the memory of all 
tame cats, past, present, and future. 

*, *, *, 
1860, 
TM VDawhens. 
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TRANSLATIONS FROM HORACE. 
Book II. Obs 7. 


“OQ SHPE MECUM.” 


Oh! thou who often by my side 

Hast war’s extremest danger tried 
When Brutus led our band, 

Say who to thee once more has given 

Free Roman rights, Italian heaven, 
And Gods of Fatherland. 


Pompey of all those comrades mine 
Earliest, with whom I oft with wine 
Have broke the lingering day, 
On locks which gleamed with choice perfume 
Of Syria, flowers of fairest bloom 
Entwined in chaplets lay. 


With thee I felt Philippi’s field, 

Felt the swift flight, and left my shield 
Behind me as I fled ; 

Not well, but that day valour broke, 

And those who once had threatening spoke, 
Touched base dust with their head. 


But me through foemen while I quailed, 

In stole of cloudy darkness veiled, 
Swift winged Mercurius bore ; 

The tumbling billows of the main 

Seized thee and bore thee back again, 
Sucked into war once more. 


Therefore to Jove the tribute pay 
Which is his due, and ’neath my bay 
To rest thy limbs recline, 
Tired by long War’s laborious tasks ; 
And never think to spare the casks 
[ always meant for thine. 
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Quick, quick, the burnished goblets crown 

With Massic wine our cares to drown ; 
Forth from the spacious shell 

Pour ointments ; come who deftly weaves 

Crowns of dew-spangled parsley leaves, 
And myrtle sweet of smell. 


And whom will Venus designate 
Our drinking bout to regulate ? 
Pll no more drink by rule 
Than doth the Edonian ; for to me, 
When long-lost friends again I sce, 
Tis sweet to play the fool. 


Boox II. Obes 8. 


“ULLA SI JURIS.” 


If any punishment for vows too frail, 
Barine, ever yet had injured thee ; 
Hadst thou one tooth decayed, or were one nail 
Less fair to see, 


I’d trust ; but when with vows devoid of truth 
Thy traitress thou hast pledged, at once more fair 
By far thou shinest forth, of all our youth 
The general care. 


To mock thy mother’s ashes ’neath the sod, 
To mock Night’s silent beacons, profits thee, 
To mock the heavenly host, and every god 
From cold death free. 


At crimes like thine laughs Venus self I ween, 
The guileless Nymphs laugh, Love laughs unrestrained, 
And ever makes his flaming darts more keen 
On men blood-stained. 
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Add that for thee all lads are growing yet, 
New slaves grow up, nor keep the first aloof 
From thy house, impious dame, spite many a threat 
T’o leave its roof. 


Thee trembling for her sons each mother sees, 
Thee thrifty greybeards, wives wed but a day, 
Are sad to think of thee, for fear thy breeze 
Their lords delay. 


C. BE. B. L. 


A FEW FACTS ABOUT GIBRALTAR. 


Tue Rock of Gibraltar as we approach it from the sea has a 
most barren appearance ; but ere we cast anchor in its lovely 
bay, we perceive that the face of the hill is covered with palmet- 
tos, gorse, and many other flowering shrubs, to say nothing of 
large bushes of red geraniums (such as we only see in England 
as bedding-out plants), the ‘ peacock-eye ” geranium, with Bar- 
badoes aloes, and prickly pears, while amongst the interstices 
of the rock may be found singularly sweet jonquils, fragrant 
herbs, periwinkles, and mesembryanthemums of maay colours. 
These plants afford nourishment to herds of goats that browse 
all over the rock and supply the garrison with milk. Gibraltar 
indeed abounds with many interesting subjects for study, 
amongst which may be named the ferns and flora of the Rock, 
there being no less than three hundred different herbs to be 
found on various parts of the hill. 

It is, therefore, an excellent field of amusement for the bota- 
nist. The climate is temperate and wholesome for most of 
the year; but from May to the end of August the heat is semi- 
tropical, and everything parched up with perpetual serene blue 
sky ; and were it not for the refreshing westerly breeze which 
generally springs up towards evening, the place would be un- 
bearable; but for those who can ride out into Spain in the early 
morning before sunrise, and in the cool of the evenings, tho 
summer season is not so bad as might be expected. Although 
there is some very cold weather in winter, it is not so excessive 
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as in the neighbouring parts of the country, for notwithstanding 
that the tops of the surrounding “ sierras”’ are covered with 
snow and the cold blasts from them blow on our faces, snow 
rarely lies on the rock, but ice is often found in the pools and 
cisterns. The first rains generally fall in September and 
October, and continue to refresh the ground until April ; most 
tremendous thunder and dreadfully vivid lightning visit us in 
December ; the former seems to shake the rock to its founda- 
tion, and the force and nearness of the latter make one tremble 
for the safety of the many “ powder” and ‘“live-shell” maga- 
zines that abound amongst the batteries. 

The rain then pours down in torrents, and rushes down the 
gullies and ravines from the top of the Rock, choking up 
drains, bringing down stones and rubbish of all sorts, and some- 
times damaging the works. But these storms are only of short 
duration ; the sky again clears, and the cheering sun dispels the 
horrors of the preceding night. 

The city of Gibraltar presents nothing interesting beyond 
its situation and commercial position. ‘The streets are con- 
structed along the sides of the Rock, in parallel lines, up to the 
point where further building becomes impracticable. The ‘Main 
Street ” contains the principal shops, and every inch of ground 
in it is devoted to commercial purposes, the smallest alley or 
corner being occupied by some itinerant Jew, of whose race 
there are a vast number in Gibraltar. The “ South-port' Gate ” 
presents an old piece of sculpture with the arms and supporters 
of Charles V., who built the fine old wall that divides the north 
from the south district, and extends up to the very summit of 
the Rock, and is called to this day “ Charles the Fifth’s Wall.” 

There is also a very interesting Moorish castle still remain- 
ing on the northern part of the town—now a civil prison; and 
there are few prettier places to be found than “ The Alameda,” 
or public garden, filled as it is with gay wildflowers and 
shrubs belonging to a semi-tropical climate. Actual living is 
cheap enough on the Rock, but articles of luxury and clothing 
are the reverse, and also of inferior quality, as being (they say) 
the damaged articles sent out from English shops when 
“selling off stock.” It is far better to get one’s friends at 
home to send out a box of wearing apparel, etc., once or twice 
a year, as there is no duty to pay on English goods. 

Gibraltar boasts of a splendid fish market; and many rare 
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aud almost unknown inhabitants of the great deep are dis- 
played for sale, in the early cool mornings, on the salesmen’s 
marble slabs. 

In times of peace large supplies of beef and meat of all sorts 
come over from Barbary, and are sold by Moors and Jews; 
whilst from Spain we get the whitest and sweetest pork I ever 
tasted, as the animals are fed mostly on milk, together with the 
sweet acorns produced by the Spanish oaks in the forests of 
Ronda. 

Gibraltar’s extreme length is only three miles and a half from 
north to south, by about three-fourths of a mile broad, and it 
has a circuit of about seven miles ; at the “ Rock Gun” on the 
north it is one thousand three hundred and fifty feet high, one 
thousand two hundred and seventy-six feet high at the signal 
station in the centre, and one thousand four hundred and 
thirty-nine feet at ‘“O’Hara’s” Tower on the south, above 
“ Kuropa Point,” which is its highest elevation. Small as the 
place is, however, it contains about fifteen thousand souls, ex- 
clusive of the troops stationed in the garrison, who muster 
some five thousand or six thousand more. The population of 
the town is of a very miscellaneous description, and people of 
every nation under the sun almost, may be met with in its 
markets, on the Exchange Square, and on the quays. 

The variety of costume may be imagined, for we meet in 
these places turbaned Moors (who are amongst the cleanest 
and best behaved men on the Rock); Barbary Jews in Fez caps 
and fearfully dirty brown and black bernouses, without under 
garments of any sort besides dirty “ pyjamas” (or drawers) ; 
the handsome and manly Spaniard in “ majo” costume; the 
lively little Genoese fisherman in long red night-cap ; then we 
stumble on a sharp-featured and elegant Greek in his native 
dress; the sturdy beef-eating Englishman, together with his 
dark-looking sons, the fruit of his union with some pretty 
Spanish “Hija de aqui” (or daughter of this place). The 
reader may fancy the motley appearance of this assembly when 
it is further enlivened by the presence of British soldiers, of 
every branch of the service almost, including generally, a regi- 
ment of kilted Highlanders with their “ tartan plaids and phili- 
begs” who for many years have been styled “ Los Naguetes,” 
or “the Petticoaters,” by the “ Rock Scorpions,” as they in 
their gross ignorance imagine that the men of these regiments 
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during the Peninsular War fled before the face of the enemy, 
and were condemned by their exasperated countrymen to wear 
petticoats ever after as a punishment for their cowardice ; and, 
moreover, nothing any one can say will root this absurd idea 
out of their heads. But notwithstanding this erroneous notion, 
* Los Naguetes” are always the prime favourites with the 
black-eyed damsels of the place. We remember one Highland 
regiment in particular, which by some oversight had remained 
a year or so over its proper time on the Rock, and whose de- 
parture caused the most heart-rending distress, when they did 
at last march off; for most of the men had taken unto them- 
selves Spanish wives, and more than half these poor girls, with 
their infants and sucklings, had to be left behind; as according 
to the rules of the service, a certain number of women only 
can be allowed to accompany their husbands when they “ get 
the route ” and the regiment leaves the station. 

The Rock of Gibraltar towers abruptly from the narrow 
sandy isthmus, called the Neutral Ground, and which, indeed, 
connects it with the continent of Spain. The eastern side, or 
back of the Rock, is almost inaccessible, and on the west is the 
singular cave called St. Michael’s Cave, which is said to be 
1110 feet above the horizon, and was during the siege of 
Gibraltar the abode of many of the natives, who fled here for 
shelter, on account of their houses in the town being entirely 
battered down about their ears by the fearful bombardment they 
sustained from the French and Spanish fleets and fire-ships. 
In these days, however, it is often lit up with blue lights and 
torches for the entertainment of distinguished foreigners, or 
for picnic parties, at the expense of some one of the rich 
residents on the Rock perhaps, and a lovely sight this is. A 
military band plays a choice selection of music down in the 
“first hall” of the cave, whilst the guests flit about here and 
there on the green short grass which grows on the plateau 
just outside the mouth of the cavern, in evident enjoyment of 
the lovely view all around. The ladies, many of them young 
and pretty, are dressed in cool muslins and becoming straw 
hats, and look like summer butterflies of every colour. Tho 
scene, as we look down into the deep cavern, is like one in 
fuiry-land. At the bottom is stationed the band, their figures, 
and those of the ladies and gentlemen who stand grouped 
around them, are rendered so small from the distance—or 
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rather depth—of the cave, as to be hardly made out, while 
over their heads, perched on spire-like pinnacles composed of 
shining stalactites, sit men of the Royal Artillery holding high 
aloft blue hghts and red torches. The glare from these is 
most refulgent, as if belonging to another world. After 
gazing on this picture for a little space, we turn ourselves 
round, while yet in the dark mouth of St. Michael’s Cave, and 
behold in a blaze of sunshine the lovely hills which surrround 
our Bay of Gibraltar. Its intensely blue waters are dotted all 
over with vessels, whose snow-like sails of lateen craft and 
diminished size causes them to look like white seagulls, just 
folding in their wings as they settle down on the water. 
There are on the Rock many caves besides that of St. Michael, 
and amongst them may be named Beefsteak Cave, Poco-Roco, 
and Monkey’s Cave. During the siege all these caverns were 
inhabited ; and in that of St. Michael a body of the enemy 
were for some hours concealed, having scaled the back of the 
rock, but they were soon forced to surrender to a body of 
Grenadiers who espied them. But now all these caves, the 
smaller ones at least, are fitted up.as magazines, or are made 
into reservoirs to add to the supply of water, which is rather scant 
on the rock; and, as may be supposed, the water which drops 
and trickles down from the roofs and sides of these caverns 1s 
beautifully clear and of the coolest. The numbers of petrified 
bones which abound in the cavities of the Rock are worth 
naming amongst the natural curiosities of Gibraltar. Years 
ago the perfect skeleton of a man was discovered imbedded in 
the rocks near Rotia Bay on the south, and bones of large 
birds were also found, all petrifactions of course. 

From the appearance of apes, of a species not known in 
Spain, amongst the precipices and in the caves of the Rock 
(for they breed in places inaccessible to man) and also of 
strange birds, it was conjectured from fabulous traditions that 
there existed some subterrene communication between Europe 
and Africa; and, indeed, it is pretty well ascertained at the 
present time that St. Michael’s Cave has some outlet into the 
open air, and there is a plan on foot for its being more fully 
explored than has hitherto been possible. The ‘ Rock 
monkeys,” as they are called, existed in considerable numbers 
when I lived at Gibraltar, and used to appear in large droves 
on the western face of the rock, with their little ones on their 
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backs in the most approved Gipsy fashion. This generally 
happened when the wind blew cold from the eastern side, and 
made their haunts on that part of the hill too bleak for them, 
and they would come over on the western side to sun them- 
selves. Many an hour I have spent in watching their antics 
through my telescope from the town below. These apes were, 
it is thought, originally brought over from Barbary by the 
Moors of Mons Abyla, as a similar species exists there, on 
which account it is generally called “ Apes’ Hill” by the 
inhabitants of Gibraltar. Of late years, however, the monkeys 
have nearly all disappeared, a circumstance much to be regretted, 
as the study of their habits and manners, as they leaped about 
from rock to rock, and bush to bush, feeding on the palmetto- 
fruit, carrying their babes in their arms the while, furnished 
an agreeable pastime for the military students of natural 
history during the time of their service in the garrison. Kx- 
cepting a few red-legged partridges, woodcocks, teal, and 
snipe, which may be found in the neighbourhood, there is very 
little game to be had. Eagles and vultures annually visit the 
Rock on their way to the interior of Spain, and breed in the 
craggy parts of the hill, and these, with hawks and kites, are 
often seen soaring round the summit. 

From a spot just above Town Range Barracks, called “ The 
Devil’s Gap,” a noble view is to be had of the town, harbour, 
and Alameda, with the Straits and African coast in the blue 
distance towards the south, while on the north we see the 
Spanish town of St. Roque and the range of the snowy 
Alpujarras. 

The breadth of the Straits is about eleven or twelve miles. 
As the Bay is subject to violent eddies of wind, or “ young 
tornadoes,” as they are called, which rush down the gullies of 
the rock in a most sudden manner, without previous warning, 
the harbour is not a safe one by any means,—witness the many 
ships which drag their anchors and come ashore all round the 
coast. Many a sad boat-accident has happened, too, during 
these whirlwinds. We need not here fully describe the upper 
and lower galleries, which are batteries cut into the solid rock 
itself, and extend more than half a mile round the head of the 
rock at the north front. These excavations present a view 
inside very similar to that of the main gun-deck of a first-rate 
liner, for the guns appear to gape out of the port-holes just in 
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the same manner as they do on board a man-of-war; and 
sometimes when the men are exercising these big guns in a 
north wind, the galleries become so full of smoke that they can 
scarcely work the guns without being suffocated. This seldom 
happens however, and the galleries did right good service 
during the great siege of Gibraltar, which lasted from 1779 
until 1783, 

A good writer has thus described his feelings during 
a sojourn on the Rock, and with his words I will con- 
clude, —“ We were startled during the might with the 
frequent passing of the patrols, and the ‘ All’s well’ of the 
sentries, running like a train of wildfire round the lines of the 
fortifications. This cry is taken up by one man from the 
other, and is repeated every quarter of an hour. It seems 
strange to hear English spoken in the streets, to read it on 
signboards and over the shops, and at the corners of the 
streets, to meet also with so many English faces. I should 
have forgotten how far I was from home had I not been 
reminded of the latitude by the brilliant clearness of the deep 
blue sky, and the light on Mount Abyla, and a great part of 
the Barbary coast distinctly seen by the naked eye.” 

EK. H. A. FRANKLAND. 
Wi backer? 


AN APPEAL. 


’ 


(Suggested by the article “Cui Bono” in a former Number 


of the PowpEr Maaazine.) 


Sweet charity! Spark of th’ ethereal love 
That fill’d the Saviour’s breast, 

Come down and; brooding like the lowly dove, 
Fulfil thy mild behest ! 


See where the poor, the halt, the sick, or blind 
Demand thy fostering aid ; 

And still may wealth and health and beauty find 
Pleasure from gold thus paid. 





AN APPEAL. 


Think how the blessed Saviour for us bore 
His want, His pangs, and woes, 

Preparing for His fold a heavenly store 
Of blessings from His throes. 


Following His steps, how oft the hungering found 
Food for the fainting heart, 

And body spent, uprising from the ground, 
With strength renew’d to start 


Afresh upon life’s journey, through His power 
And mighty grace and love ; 

So, if all nature frowns and dark clouds lower, 
Lay treasure up above. 


Not ruby-gem and glist’ning wealth of earth, 
Tempting us by their glare ; 

But fruits of purest heav’nly-minded birth, 
To wait our coming there. 


Washed and purified by His blood, 


Without a spot of sin, 
May we all cross the heaving Jordan’s flood, 
And welcome enter in. 


The gates of Glory that He opened wide, 
When cross and grief and pain, 

And blood that flowed from His spear-piercéd side, 
Seal’d our eternal gain. 


M. A. Haty. 


TRANSLATIONS. 


From tHe GerMAN oF Oscar Von Repwirz. 
Sona. 


While yet my heaven is brightly blue, 
Upon the clouds I will not think ; 

While still my locks retain their hue, 
My youthful head I will not sink. 
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TRANSLATIONS, 


Thinks then the flower upon decay, 
When first unfold its petals bright ? 
Or dreams the star upon the day, 
That soon must quench its glowing light ! 


From THE German oF GOETHE. 


Tue Brooker. 


Thou little brook, silver and clear, 

Thou hast’nest ever onward here ; 

By thee [ stand, and long to know, 

Whence dost thou come? Where dost thou go ? 


“ From out the dark rock’s lap come I, 
By moss and flowers I hurry by, 
And mirrored in my bosom clear 
Is seen the heaven’s picture here. 


“Thus is my spirit like a child’s, 
I journey on, perchance thro’ wilds, 
But He who sent me forth to roam, 
Will safely guide me to my home. 


[ The: publication of “ Constance of Lipari” is discontinued on 
account of its great length, as it is thereby rendered unsuitable as 
a serial ina quarterly magazine. All who are interested in the tale 
will, however, hear with pleasure that there is a prospect of its being 
published separately and entire ; and that the author is now making 
arrangements to that effect— Ed. P.M.| 
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